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Each season is a gateway. 
When I walk through one, 

I look around and want to say, 
what mountain is this? 


The trees, rocks, and path look 
familiar and yet so different. 

Why I was called to write this book 
might be revealed directly. 


Will I feel reborn and renewed, 
creative and productive, 
enriched and valued, 

empty and at peace? 


May each season slowly unfold, 
day by day on this mountain. 
May I be mindful, leave untold 
what is too old to tell. 


Winter Mountain 


1. 

“Kogarashi" is the name 

the Japanese give the cold, blind beast 

of a wind that brings months of winter. 
Come at last, leafless trees rattle 

against each other like sabres of the dead, 
what’s left of summer’s flowers blow 

like tumbleweeds into the woods, 

the screen door slams and slams and slams 
until latched against its onslaught. 

The night sky seems darker, deeper, 

more menacing. 

We move our warmest clothes 

to the front of the closets, 

eye the height of the woodpile. 

Kogarashi is upon us. 


2 

Three days and nights of relentless 

snow and powerful winds, 

called a “bomb cyclone” by weathermen. 
When did “blizzard” become old-fashioned? 


The mountain is monochromatic 
and seems romantic until utilities 
begin to fail. 

First, the lights flicker, the faucets 
lose pressure, trickle, then exhale. 
Lighted candles, fiery wood stove, 
buckets of water carried from 

the creek to flush the toilet, 

keep things civilized. 


The winter storm trooper 

goose-steps over the mountain, 
dropping snow bombs, terrorizing trees, 
birds, squirrels, and deer. 

The wind whips up drifts of snow 
against the door like a propagandist 
trying to slip fake news through, 
demoralizing patriots of spring. 


BS 

In the pit of his Inferno, 

Dante describes a frozen scene, 
and fallen angel Lucifer encased 
in a frozen lake the size of a star. 
Today it’s easy to picture that 
world of isolation and punishment— 
the mountain covered in nine 
inches of snow and ice, 

a terrible wind blowing 

as if made by giant wings, 

and me blindly walking across it. 
Not feeling tortured by the cold 
or by anything bad in my life, 
emboldened to be my own Virgil. 


4. 

Even though we just met 

I think I could love you to death. 

You took me in, easy as breathing. 
Such a chance encounter. 

Waiting in the checkout line, 

I knew we were a match, 

a more perfect host you could 

not have been. 

Old enough to know what 

you had, wise enough to take it 

slow, even though I knew you wanted 
to take me to bed, wrap us together 
in the sheets, roll with the heat, 
sweat until we were out of our heads, 
pant as though we had run 

up a dangerous mountain path 

in the dark to lovers’ leap. 

Yeh, I think you might take the plunge 
for me, tumble blindly into 

the abyss-- how sweet, death, 
nothing left but that, 

if you won't let me go. 

Call me Lady Flu if you must know. 


dD: 

The locust was dead before it fell. 

Not that rare a phenomenon 

for any species. 

I’ve known a few people 

who could be described 

as the standing dead. 

This tree died at the roots, suggesting 
rootlessness can be a killer. 
Wanderlust might be 

another name for it, 

although this locust didn’t wander far. 
It hung up in the crown for awhile, 
then a storm dropped it. 

What was left of its roots pulled out 
of the ground when it fell. 

There’s a line in a famous poem 

that I always remember about locust— 
“Three foggy mornings and one rainy day 
will rot the best locust fence 

a man can build.” 

Wait, that’s supposed to be 

a birch fence. 

Locust is the best wood for fences. 
Just like me not to know the best 
from the worst. 

A young Lincoln, a rail-splitter, 
would see the beauty 

of this dead tree. 


6. 

When you come back to the mountain, 
I will learn to speak 

in living words again, 

as if I'd been singing with ghost owls 
all winter, 


to uncoil my body and move 

like a human again, 

as if I'd been holed up with a den 
of copperheads, 


to eat at a table again 
as if I'd been scratching 
in the leaves for mast like an old buck, 


to sleep and wake again 
as if ’'d been hanging out 
with a camp of bats. 


When you come back to the mountain, 
I will find the boundary 

of the spirit world, 

and know that I can cross over 

into the light to be 

with you again. 


ee 

Not the shapely, green body 

the leaves give them, 

but the angles and branching 

and gray bark 

of the trees when the wind blows. 


Not the tangle of grass, weeds, 

brambles, and myriad crawling things, 
but the mud, the rocks, split seed-pods 
and empty exoskeletons on the ground. 


Not the sunny, blue sky with 
towering, god-faced clouds, 

but the overcast, ghostly-gray sky, 
wrapped in dark blankets of rain. 


Not the songbird announcing 
from a treetop 

the glory of another dawn, 
but the crow flying across 


the bare field, 


cawing for his murder to keep up. 


Winter’s beauty is the beauty 
of an old tintype photograph 
of a mountain, 

as deserved as this heart-felt 
epitaph. 


8. 

In a local antique store, 

I came across an old postcard 

of my mountain town circa 1932, 

from the look of the old trucks parked 

in front of the post office and mercantile. 
Christmas decorations are on the streetlights 
and in the shop windows. 

Long-skirted women are carrying parcels, 
kids are standing on the truck running boards, 
aping for the photographer. 

Then I see a guy who could be me, 

leaning out of an alleyway, 

looking from under the brim of his hat, 
thumb hooked in the watch-pocket of his vest, 
looking down the street at what 

is anyone’s guess. 


9. 

Winter weather slows 
everything down, so that 
only the dead 

do less and only politicians 
think more, 

makes us all woolgathers, 
some would say. 


In this season of seeming stasis, 

to mull over the past is inevitable. 
Other seasons can overstimulate. 
Living on the mountain during winter 
teaches you to look for small changes 
wherever you can find them. 


It’s natural to ponder death 
and decay at this time of year. 
We see it everywhere 

on the mountain. 

vibrant greens become browns 
and grays. 


The word “bare” comes to mind a lot: 

paths that were choked 

with drooping limbs, encroaching bushes, 
hanging vines are passable. 

Understory trees like dogwood, redbud, maple 
can feel the winter sun. 

The claustrophobic darkness 

and closeness of summer woodlands 

have disappeared by December. 


The silence of winter can be as loud 
as the wind blowing 

through a thousand trees 

above me on this mountain. 

Its chill can be downright paralyzing, 
like when I slipped crossing 

the frozen creek and my balls sought 
refuge around my heart chakra. 


10. 

This cold, Mars-like February day 

I imagine how great living in a biosphere 
would be, sealed off from blizzards, 
snow, ice, and barrenness. 

We'd be like Billy Pilgrim and his porn star 
girlfriend on Tralfamadore asking for 
the Night Cap, or like Ray Bradbury’s 
patricidal kids in “The Veldt” who 

love their smart house 

with hungry virtual lions. 


We'd have a better time of it than those 
geeky biosphere folks in the Arizona desert. 
We'd choose plants and animals 

bred for use in science fiction movies. 


Surrounded by lush vegetation, 

our giant walnut, coconut, and pecan trees, 

as well as our tropical rainforest biome, 

Would supply cannabis-enriched oxygen 

as well as ayurvedic and homeopathic foods. 
Solar and wind energy captured in our desert 
and mountain biomes would provide free power 
to keep us cool/warm, to cook our food, 

to run our hack-proof technology. 


A re-wilding would be born 

In our biosphere by bringing ina 

tyrannosaurus rex to keep the deer population 

in check, which in turn would allow river birches 
to flourish, which would keep the river banks 
from collapsing and would cause pterodactyls 


to return and encourage dolphin-size salmon 

to spawn upstream again, and the prehistoric beavers, 
otter, and raccoons to repopulate. 

Our polar ice cap and glacier biome wouldn't melt, 

so the saber-toothed polar bears would be happy, 

and our ocean would not rise or float continents together 
because wed be fossil-fuel-free. 


When we wanted to travel, we could rent 

our biosphere on Airbnb for weeks or months 

at a time, although it takes a special kind of person 

who wants to be hermetically-sealed away. 

Odd Billy Pilgrim-like guys with their Montana Wildhacks 
and creepy Ray Bradbury-like families will check in 

and refuse to ever leave. 


11. 

Mountain: 

Ravens wing 

their way through my trees, 
the spring water pours around 
my rocks, 

and I abide with them. 


Old Man: 

The wood stove ticks 

and hums because I stoke it, 
the windows glow and darken 
because the sun is setting. 
And I’m a solitary witness 

of my life on the mountain. 
Old mountain, I’m honored 
to be here on your slopes. 


Mountain: 

You have proven yourself worthy 
and a good steward. 

You are too generous, though, 

I don’t expect poems to be written 
about me. 


Old man: 

You've taught me a few 

things already that need to be celebrated, 
and I’m just a young, old man. 


Mountain: 
As enduring as I am, 


consider flux and impermanence. 

I rarely think of myself 

as a symbol, like an obstacle 

to be overcome by a hero or a dwelling place 
for a god or a place of initiation for a warrior, 
so careful with your literary flights. 


Old Man: 
A refuge, yes, where I can find peace 
and give thanks. 


Mountain: 

Maybe, but not a biblical setting 
for a Jesus, a Moses, or a Noah. 
The wise man keeps in mind 

that nothing abides. 

A mountain is merely a mountain. 


12. 

According to karmic law, 

I’m living on this mountain, 

because I finished writing my book 
and wore my travel-weary sportcoat 

ona blind date, and because I observed 
the Balinese New Year in silence 

then chased the ogoh-ogoh, 

and because I moved back to NC 

from Oregon when I realized Bhagwan 
would never return to Wasco County, 
and I chose Asheville, 

because I thought its weird vibe was 
like Portland’s, and it provided 

a two-hour buffer from 

my Greensboro past, 

yet close enough to visit family, 

and because of the stories 

a Black Mountain College alumnus told me, 
but also because I camped in the mountains 
when I was a scout and fell In love 
with its wildness, its beauty, 

its solitude. 


I wonder how many lifetimes 

I have lived to get here, how many I will live 
to get off this mountain 

before its teachings open my heart. 


According to karmic law, 

my living on this mountain could not 
have happened any other way. 
Reminds me of her son’s explanation 


for why he might go astray: 
“Can't know.” 


13: 

Will you come to the mountain? 

The cold December air will thrill you 
with goosebumps, 

the evening silence is more peaceful 
than a church service, 

the view of the valley and surrounding 
mountains inspires noble thoughts, 
the smell of the evergreens is so much 
cleaner here than in the flat lands, 

the feel of the old handmade quilts 

on the bed brings on 

the loveliest sleep. 

Will you come to me on the mountain? 


You imply that it’s lonely here, 

but you'll learn to enjoy 

your own company 

and to keep your own counsel. 

And what about the friendly mice, 
the ravens, the wild turkeys, the deer, 
the talkative waterfall, monkey mind? 
And my enigmatic sweet talk— 

don’t forget that! 


You suggest that it’s cold here, 

but you'll learn to feel the warmth 
of your own heart full of gratitude, 
and to cozy up to the hundreds 

of nurturing blessings you’ve had 
in your life when the world 

was cold and hard. 

And don’t forget about how warm 


and relaxing the hot tub can be 
under the stars with me. 


Come to the mountain, 

and I’ll make it worth your while. 
I'll make you wish the shortest day 
of the year were longer, 

Pll let you sleep past daybreak 
before nibbling on your ear. 

Come to the mountain, 

and you'll know home is here. 


Spring Mountain 


14. 

It might as well be spring. 

The daffodils and quince are blooming, 
birds are nesting and wasps 

are sluggish but trying to sting. 

It might as well be spring. 


It might as well be spring. 

Wild turkeys are having group sex 
in the cornfields. 

Buzzards are waiting in the trees, 
hoping an old tom will keel over. 
It might as well be spring. 


It might as well be spring. 

The seed catalogs are filling up 

the mailbox and the hardware stores 
have new lawnmowers lined up 

out front. 

It might as well be spring. 


It might as well be spring. 

It’s warm enough to wear 

a short sleeved shirt if I had one 
that fit. 

The city golf course is almost 
dried up and sunlit. 

It might as well be spring. 


It might as well be spring. 
We all have spring fever and I can tell. 
I’m as wide awake at midnight 


as an old possum looking for a meal. 
I’m as horny as a young buck, 

ready and able to run amok. 

It might as well be spring. 


15. 

After months of winter’s deprivations, 
long nights of dreamless sleep, 

snow storms of frozen thoughts, 

my mind is like a groggy bear sniffing 
the first fresh air of spring 

drifting into its cave. 

Hungry for a ramble on the mountain, 
thirsty for communion 

with all the wild 

and beautiful things of spring. 

My snuffles and grunts 

become syllables, 

then words string together, 

like cubs tumbling, 

exploring behind me, 

a little song of greeting and thanks, 
mouthed under my breath only 

to myself and the sparrows 

scratching in the leaf litter. 

Just as my instinct to forage for ideas 
slowly, heavily, comes out of its trance, 
my imagination quickens, shuffles 
into its quirky dance. 


16. 

I realize I’m lost 

when the spring rain begins, 

the air chills and trees sway a little, 
the afternoon darkens 

with cloud-cover before I’m ready. 
Looking for stands of poplars 

or pines that might cohabit 

with morels, I’ve crossed 

the ridge of the mountain, 
bushwhacked downslope 

through rhododendron and laurel. 

I found shelter below an outcropping 
of rocks to wait it out. 

Such a lovely, wild place would be 

a fitting hideout for rebels 

or mad monks. 

I catch my breath and hear falling-water 
and a pileated woodpecker, 

nothing else. 

I pull out of my bag a morel, 

its color and earthy smell hints 

at the flavor to be released 

in the hot cook pan. 

A last flash of sun in the branches 

of those ancient hemlocks, 

putting one foot in front of the other, 
my nose in the mountain dew, 

I find my way westward. 

Soon I see familiar landmarks of home, 
soon I'll have to find some other 

way to be lost and alone. 


AZ: 

Uncontainable spring run-off 
and spreading tree roots 

breach the dry-stacked wall, 
tumbled stones are scattered 

as much as twenty feet down 
the slope into the bed 

of daffodils, periwinkle, and irises. 
The puzzle of fitting stone 

to stone into a wall 

intrigues and intimidates me. 
But I can only lift one stone 

at a time anyway, and so I begin 
this work like I’ve learned to do 
many others. 


Do the hardest thing first. 

Find the heaviest stones with a flat top 
and bottom for the foundation course. 

Lift, flip, scootch them close together. 

Sit on them to catch your breath. 


Don’t feel bad when things 
don’t work out. 

If this stone doesn’t fit 

by the seventh try, 

I have the right to pick another 
stone from the pile. 


Ability to adjust and compromise 
is admirable. 
It’s not cheating to use small, flat 


shim stones to wedge in 
stones that still have a wobble. 


Broken places heal back stronger. 
Start each course by bridging the gap 
between stones in the previous 
course, creating an interlocking effect. 


Work smarter not harder. 

Angle or batter each course a little 
more into the bank, 

using gravity. 


Depth of character may go unnoticed 
but not unfelt. 

Use irregular stones as anchors, 

or dead men, hidden in the fill area 
every so many feet. 


Know when the end is achieved 
and celebrate. 

When you reach the top of the wall, 
find large flat stones to cap it off. 
Wipe away the sweat, and feel 
you re worth your salt. 


18. 

Stinkbugs and Japanese ladybugs 
are coming out of the woodwork, 
every nook and cranny, every vent 
and cupboard like I won the lottery. 
A local potter is immortalizing them, 
modeling them in clay and perching 
them on coffee mug handles, 

just like the one staring at me now! 
He is instinctively looking for 

a way out of doors, now 

that warm weather has returned, 
but he doesn’t seem to realize 

that there are lots of hungry birds, 
frogs, snakes, lizards, 

and spiders waiting on him. 

Eat and be eaten is half of 

the spring narrative. 


19: 

Ah, open all the windows 

for the first air of spring. 
Breathe it in, let it fill our lungs. 
Let the cool, fresh smell 

of the hemlocks and pine, 

the umami of the mountain, 
meander through each room 
from one end of the house 

to the other. 


Let the curtains fill and dance 
like sails, moving the house 

out of the darkness of winter 
into the light of the greening day. 
Tie us to the mast, we want 

to hear a maddening siren song. 


Like spring water flowing 
from the top of the mountain, 
over rocks, around tree roots, 
and down into the valley. 
Like birdsong echoing 
through the trees. 

Like the mountain blowing 
winter’s dormancy out 

of the house. 

Like prana arousing 

our spirit bodies. 


20. 

When I take a walk on the mountain 
in the spring, everything is aware 

of me, from the trees to the plants 

to the animals to the rocks. 

Some embrace me, others 

flee from me. 

Some deflect me, others lead me. 
Some attack me, others resist me. 
Could my Cherokee blood sense 

The little people who protect 

the mountain? 

I notice the heart-shaped leaves 

of wild ginger in a stand of red oaks, 
but I miss a little barred owl 
roosting in them. 

I enjoy the so-called golden hour 
when I carry my camera, 

but I’m unaware that I caused a buck 
to veer away from the creek 

just ahead of me. 

The great energy flow of yin and yang 
permeates my spirit 

and the spirit of the mountain. 

Call it a moment of attention 

and focus if I am ready to meet it, 

to be a warrior of thought suspension. 


als 

Spring ephemerals have emerged: 
trout lilies, Dutchman’s breeches, 
before wild iris and trillium even. 

I see them when I walk 

the path beside the creek. 

The designation seems almost 
ironic, since all spring wildflowers 
are here today and gone tomorrow. 
Could there be a taxonomy 

put together? Ephemerals first 

to go, then Impermanents, 

then the Transients, then the Fleeting, 
then the Short-lived? 

The truth of the mountain 

flowers in timely waves 

that never founder. 


22. 

When I’m suddenly aware 

the universe is too mysterious and deep 
for words, that language and thought fail me, 
such a moment is a natural koan, 

and I do my best to respond in kind, 
spontaneously, egoless. 

Whether it’s affirming the All in the One 
or the One in the All, I yield to it 

and am humbled. 

I have no frame of reference 

to understand a leaf, a seed, or a flower. 
No more than I have frame of reference 
to understand black holes or light years 
or the eventual death of the universe. 
When I meditate on the miracle 

of consciousness, I can imagine 

that it might not end 

for the same reason that matter 

might not end. 

This is not the same thing as knowing. 
This is like the love mystics 

and astrophysicists have for the Beyond. 
The Japanese word “yuugen” 

Attempts to name this love 

beyond mundane understanding. 


23. 

Even for someone who is not 

a philosopher of the mountains, 
contemplating the delicate 
colors of spring in contrast with 
the sepias of winter is reason 

to pause awhile. 


The verge of the woods is lined 

with redbud, dogwood, maple, and cherry— 
their purple, white, red, and pink 

are stunning. 

Backed by pines and hemlocks or oaks 
that haven’t budded yet, 

the understory trees seem the work 

of a famous watercolorist, 

more art than nature. 

I’m not a philosopher of aesthetics, 
but I am an admirer of natural beauty. 


Even for those who think 

more with their heads than their hearts, 
spring has a natural logic 

that can’t be denied. 

Yes, a philosopher of logic, for example, 
might walk the mountain 

in springtime as well. 

If he did, he might try to expose 

logical fallacies used to support 

a claim about spring— 

ad hominem, red herring, false cause. 


The logician might cite the fallacy 


of ad hominem when we tweet 
that the groundhog who saw his shadow 
is a narcissistic sociopath. 


He might challenge the symbolism 

of daffodils as nothing but red herrings, 
throwing us off the trail of spring, 

which is taking the long way around 

and won’t really arrive for another month. 


He might argue that the freezing temperature 
is a false cause for peach tree blooms. 

An area-wide forecast of frost, ironically, 
only seems to be the reason peach trees 

are blooming. 


No matter what our world view— 
lovers of mountains, art, logic— 
spring raises responses in all of us 
that are profound and bucolic. 


24. 

I’ve been paid to hack into spring, 
to exploit public opinion 

of late freezes, 

unseasonable warmth, flash floods. 
Raise doubt by providing misinformation 
about the daffodils’ beauty, 

the symbolism of the bluebird, 

the covert intentions 

of spring showers. 

Pll become a troll fomenting dissent 
about Daylight Savings Time, 

the start of baseball season, 

the Crucifixion. 

Start a seedy, sockpuppet initiative 
To overthrow spring! 

[ll sit in my dark basement room, 
lit only by my computer screen, 

and, using a fake identity, 

send incendiary tweets 

about cancer-causing sunshine, 

the addicting fresh air! 

Pll join a secret terrorist 

camp on the mountain, 

swearing allegiance to nuclear 
winterites, training to blow themselves 
up on May Day! 

Or flood social media that garden clubs 
are climate-change cells, 

awaiting encoded orders from afar. 
They hide in plain sight 

by fertilizing their lawns, 

ordering from seed catalogs, 


then carrying out their heinous terrorist 
plots to embed in riots of spring. 

Pll encourage suburban housewives 

to gas all the Home Depot 

garden centers in the valley! 

Death to all hellbent 

on the religion of Spring, 

season of our discontent! 


25. 

Miss Spring, you unfaithful bitch, 
you spread your legs for anybody 
with wild seeds to sow. 

You respond to the lust of your 
seasonal pursuers with the same 
indifferent energy you give 

to the ones 

who truly love you. 


Our desire for you awakens 

pity, hope, affection, admiration, 
and a thousand 

more human emotions, 

which is a lot to bear, but our love 
nourishes us. 


When you visit the mountain, 

I feel a little closer 

to the center of Paradise. 

You throw your beauty around 
like a mink coat you didn’t buy, 
like a spoiled debutante 

who’s used to getting her way, 
like a bored heiress surrounded 
only by her entourage 

of hangers-on. 


You take it for granted 
that feelings will get hurt 
before the season is over, 
and you make your exit 
as daffodils droop 


and azaleas dry up. 

Bright and full of promises, 

you dazzle with your torrid crimes 
before reminding us we live 

In postlapsarian times. 


26. 

The ritual begins when 

I step on the shovel and drive it 
into the garden soil. 

That sucking sound, as I lift it, 

tells me it’s still a little wet, 

but turning it will help to dry it out. 
I put my back into it to go deep, 
filling the shovel again and again, 
working methodically 

across the garden from right to left, 
walking backwards, until the entire plot 
has been turned. 

My winter clover goes under 

with each spade-full, 

adding its nitrogen, 

the reddish clay comes up 

to dry and crumble in the sun. 

The look and smell of the turned earth, 
the flush of effort it took, 

make me pause and smile. 

In a few days, if the signs are right, 
I'll furrow rows, dress them 

with winter-cured compost, 

and plant onions, lettuce, 

and snow peas once again. 


Summer Mountain 


27. 

By summertime, the mountain 

is hidden, clothed in greenery, 
camouflaged by vegetative growth 
of a thousand kinds, 

almost forgotten as a subject 

of study for its own sake. 

Its true profile, its rugged visage 
of ridges and cliffs 

will disappear until late fall. 

All the life that calls the mountain 
home gets our attention— 

the vast array of plant life, 

the insects and animals, 

the reptiles and the birds. 

The mountain becomes an unseen 
force, an anonymous source 

of vantage point, habitat, climate, 
symbiotic network of energy. 

The Cherokees seemed to 
understand this best 

when they told tales of 

the little people who hide 

among the rocks, watching over 
children of the tribe. 


28. 

Even in summer it’s possible 

to fail to see the flux of change. 
It’s like all that green-growth gives 
you tunnel vision, and time seems 
to stand still. 

A kind of ennui of abundance 
takes over. 

Once again we long for weather 
that’s other than sunny, warm 
and, well, perfect. 

I’ve heard a lot of social problems 
in California start like this-- 

from taking too much for granted. 


Look closer at the leaves 

on the trees, and you can see 
the green dulls a little every day, 
the grass grows a little browner 
around its edges. 


You stop seeing the path 

you take every day. 

The sun and shade seem to 

divide it the same way, 

You hear and see the same birds 
in the trees, you're not in the flow 
of mindfulness anymore. 

You don’t even hear the water 

fall from rock to rock. 

In your haze of preoccupation 
with heat and humidity, 

you become hypnotized by summer. 


The knowable stops 

being the unknowable. 

That’s the danger of familiarity 
With abundance. 

Your eyes glaze over because 
all appetites have been sated— 
then you forget. 


29. 

“What are you doing?” 

I’m taking in the slack. 

“But you're not doing anything.” 
Ironic, ain’t it. 


This is a praise poem 
for all mountain slackers. 
You know who you are. 


Summertime and the living is easy. 
Does that mean it’s okay to be 

a little lazy during the summer? 
Maybe it means I don’t have to work 
so hard, 

because the fish are jumping up 

to bite my hook, and the cotton is high 
and almost picks itself-- not that I 
have any cotton-pickin’ cotton. 


Porch-sitting is a great way 

to take in the slack. 

A tall glass of tea or a bourbon 

and branch enhances 

my effectiveness. 

Maybe some good conversation 

with my sweet woman and a few friends. 
Maybe a little string music. 

Or just porch-sitting by my lonesome, 
watching birds crack sunflower seeds 
at the feeder. 

There are lots of ways to take 

in the slack. 


But never anything that follows 
the dictionary definition, such as 
finishing a job someone else left 
half-done, working over-time, 

or any form of going above 

and beyond the call of duty 

for the benefit of mankind. 


Taking in the slack, in this ironic usage, 
could be seen as a selfish act, 

if it weren’t such a necessary behavior, 
one that recharges the batteries, 

giving one the chance to smell 

the roses, daydream awhile, 

wander on the liminal mountain. 

Often I'll come up with my best 

ideas during these pauses. 


Doing nothing with a degree 

of gravitas and deliberation 

lends an air of legitimacy 

to the practice. 

That may mean Ill look like ’'m figuring 
something out by staring off 

in the distance at nothing in particular. 


Aha, “practice” is trending now. 

My practice of taking in the slack 

is coming along. 

It complements my meditation 

and kundalini yoga practices. 

Not to mention my writing practice. 


30. 

There’s a fire on a mountain 
west of here, and it’s only ten percent 
contained. 

Dry summer winds have moved 
it down in the valley, 

burned seven hundred acres 
around Lake Lure, 

threatening people’s homes 

and businesses. 

The air is smoky for thirty miles. 
At times flames can be seen 
from as far away 

as Flat Top Mountain. 


As far as I know, this mountain 

has never burned. 

It’s been timbered, but old-growth 
can still be found on the steep 
southern slope above 
three-thousand feet. 

Ive come across a few 
lightning-struck trees, 

crowns blown out 

and strike marks all the way 

to the ground. 

Trespassing hunters have left 
smoldering campfires. 

One night I even saw a white oak lit 
up like a Christmas tree by fireflies. 
There’s a fire on this mountain. 

Its heat still purifies my heart 

after all these years. 


31. 

I cross paths with my mountain 
neighbors usually in the summer. 
Eyeing them closely, 

I draw a bead on myself. 

We're a motley-looking bunch— 
unkept, uncut, a bit uncouth. 
Isolated by chance, 

independent by choice, 
eccentric by nature. 

Young man and old man, 

I’ve seen before, been before. 
Full of piss and vinegar, 

or passed over as useless, 

we warily circle each other 

and keep steering our own way. 
The slight nod means, 

“Still here.” 


2: 

A cougar sighting— 

a neighbor told me he watched 

a “painter” devour a wild turkey 
in a remote ravine 

on the mountain’s southern slope. 
Feathers were still settling 

when he got there. 

A shriek had diverted 

the neighbor from his secret 
‘sang patch. 

The cougar was smallish 

but powerful-looking. 

You sure it wasn't a bobcat? 

“Oh, no,” he said, “it was a 
painter all right. He ate the breast 
off that turkey and buried the rest 
for later, then skedaddled.” 
Weren't you scared? 

“Hell yeh,” he said, “but I got 

a little Indian blood in me. 

I thought it might be a sign, 

and she wouldn't hurt me. 

Maybe my spirit animal declarin.” 


I was only half listening by then. 

My mind had already turned to finding 
the site of the turkey massacre, 

and calculating where that ginseng 
patch might be hiding. 


Bo: 

My neighbor had been sick 
most of the summer, 

and finally left the mountain 
to have an operation, 

from which he never returned. 


The night before his place was 
auctioned off, I dreamed I was walking 
on the mountain near his house. 

He waved me over to talk, 

a rare occasion. 

“T want to show you somethin’,” 

he said and motioned me into 

a side door of his house, 

a place I'd never been invited. 
Pointing to a wall beside a fireplace, 
he said, “What d’ya think of that?” 


Covering the wall from ceiling 

to floor was the pelt of a black bear, 
its giant head and claws scary 

and magnificent even in these 
circumstances. 

My neighbor stroked the fur 

and rested a hand on the head. 

He had a hunter’s pride in his trophy. 
I didn’t know what to say, 

but tried to look impressed 

and envious. 

“That’s my reward for living and dying 
alone on the mountain,” he said. 
Standing there, he seemed like a man 


who had regained his strength 
and was whole again. 


How is this so very different 

from my need for the gongshi, 

or spirit rock, sitting on my desk? 
True, I did not kill anything 

to find or remove it 

from the mountain, 

nor does it have any monetary value. 
But, as a power object, to focus 

my energy during meditation, 

there are similarities to acknowledge, 
rather than to find fault 

with my neighbor, whose house 

was indeed filled with taxidermy. 


34. 

Early days of summer on the mountain, 
I'm collecting moult, shed, slough. 
Insects, reptiles, most mammals cast off 
old and excessive skin and hair seasonally 
or developmentally, no decisions involved, 
no fashion statement to make, 

no identity crisis to endure, no parent, 
principal, or boss telling them, 

“Get a haircut— ya bum!” 


During my lifetime, haircuts have been 

(in no particular order) a requirement, 

an obligation, a statement, an art form, 

a source of embarrassment, an expression 

of ego, proof of conformity, an act of rebellion, 
part of the uniform. 


The buzz cut, flat top, the pompadour, 
the Beatle cut, the Mullet, the Shag— 
styles I grew up with but not adopting. 


My style-less cuts have been accomplished 
with electric clippers, scissors, razors— 
by amateurs, professionals, 

and lovers. 


They have taken place in kitchens, under trees, 
in strip mall barber shops, in men’s clubs, 

in mall Supercuts (for decades), in coed salons 
with names like Shear Illusions and Holy Snips. 


Sitting on stools, buckets, chairs that ratchet 


up and down while swiveling 
in front of mirrors. 


They have involved shaving creams, 

astringent tonics, powders, waxes, sprays, gels, 
blow dryers, old plastic shower curtains, 
circular plastic trays pushed over my head, 
draped starched linen cloth secured tightly 
around the neck, designer polyester. 


Before I knew the pleasures of massage, 
pedicure, and manicure, I enjoyed the barber 
or stylist cradling my head, pulling my ears, 
holding my neck steady. 

This attention only happened when I got a 
haircut until I started dating in high school. 


And of course my head was the object 
of scrutiny — seemingly too big 

for its scrawny neck when a child, 
sun-bleached blonde hair cropped 

to half an inch all over; 

when a teen, carefully coiffed, banged, 
and curly at the neck; 

when a college student, shoulder-length, 
sometimes braided, bandannaed; 
when a teacher, combed back 

like a mafia hit man. 


And now thinning, gray, and long again— 
my preferred length— spectacles hooked 
over ears, cut only for comfort 

in the summer heat as I work and play 


on the mountain, all other motivations 

or compulsions waived. 

At least I still have enough hair to “let it fly 
in the breeze and get caught in the trees”. 
And so I have come full circle— 

Get a haircut, ya bum! 


35. 

We can’t attract birds with birdseed, 
because of the bears. 

One summer night, I woke up to heavy 
breathing beyond the window screen. 
A bear, leaning against the house, 
was swatting the bird feeder 
suspended from the roof soffit. 

Even the bluebird house I built 

was raided for its meager contents, 
two tiny eggs lay cracked in the grass 
below the shattered house. 


So, we attract butterflies with zinnias 
and other flowering plants. 

The swallowtails, skippers, 

and mourning cloaks work 

the tall, colorful annuals 
throughout the summer. 

For a few days, monarchs stop by. 
We sit on the porch above 

the zinnia bed and watch butterflies 
without fear for ourselves or them. 
Although we know even they 

have predators close by. 

By summer’s end, we notice 

their ragged appearance— wings 
with bites taken out of them, 
missing body parts. 

We can imagine the attacks-- 

not bears, but birds in the yard! 


36. 

Many of my meditation sits 

are like my off-path wanderings 
on the mountain. 

Dense summer vegetation makes 
for slow-going, requiring patience 
and maitri. 

I could stick to the trail mindlessly, 
but busk-whacking takes muscle 
and concentration as well as confidence. 
When I want to challenge myself, 
the pathless path is my choice. 
Am I faced with doghobble, 
multiflora rose, a laurel hell? 

I find the least bloody way in, 

and move forward a breath 

at a time. 

I become a Cherokee warrior, 
hunting whatever is lurking 

in the wild mind. 

I hear the powerful body 

of my anger waiting 

for just the right moment 

to spring on me from a dark 
crevice in the rocks. 

Above, I feel the shadowy 
wing-beats of my pride falling 
across me, and I’m paralyzed. 
Face to face with myself, I wait out 
my fear. 

Breath by breath, I find the path 
again and walk back down 
Meditation Mountain. 


37s 

I go deep into the green quicksilver 

of summer woods where silence 

and peace are like the life-giving 

baths prepared by medieval alchemists. 

I am comfortable enough to undress 

and sit naked as the new Green Man, 
among trees, plants, and rocks 

that seem to dance to the music 

of the Cosmos. 

The energy of wild places infuses me, 

and I feel completely alive and at home. 

My thoughts subside, and my senses sharpen. 
I breathe the natural elixir of the woods 
and take my true place among its anointed. 
The Japanese word for such a transforming 
spell is “Shinrinyoku”. 


38. 

July 26-August 19— 

Mercury in Retrograde— 

Look out, little children! 

Mercury’s doing a mean moonwalk, 
waving in reverse to the planets, 
running backwards like spokes on a chariot 
in a twenties silent movie. 

Don’t accept any rides in self-driven classic 
Comets or pimped-out Marauders. 
Watch out for scams, cons, 

and boulevard grifting with 

a young guy in a helmet 

and wings on his feet. 

I plan to stay right here 

on the mountain and keep it simple, 
be as noncommittal and rhetorical 
as I know how to be. 

Wait! Tongue-tied or shut-down 

is playing right into the hands 

of the sleep-walking messenger 

of the gods. 

Computer hackers and trolls 

will hold cyberspace for ransom 

if we let them get away with it. 

It’s gonna be a rough month! 


39. 

Skins, ends, vegetable peelings, 
rinds of all kinds, along with 

plate scraps, go into the compost bin 
because of their great worth. 


Could this be a parody of Frost’s 
apple-picking poem? 


If the inside of a hay bale put up 
when wet can heat to the point 
of combustion accidentally, 
methodical turning and feeding 
the compost should transform 
leftovers to garden gold. 


Tomatoes, squash, and beans 

have done well this summer, 

soil enriched in the spring 

with castings from my basement 
earthworm farm, 

supplemented with compost-made 
soil and tea throughout 

the growing season. 


Now [ll pull up the vines, stalks, 

and runners, add them to the bin, 
completing the cycle so that it 

may begin again next spring. 

Many times I’ve found vegetable sprouts 
already a few inches tall 

when I open the bin in the spring. 
Volunteers from uncooked scraps 


and fruit left on the vine too long 

to be cooked have found another way 
to grow, another way to be part 

of the living poem. 


Fall Mountain 


40. 

Fall sunlight filters through colored leaves, 
illuminates the clearing where I stand, 
admiring the moment. 

Fast moving clouds mute and reveal 

its beauty like someone turning 

a dimmer switch on a light up and down, 
or spotlighting the forest floor, 

as if to set the stage for some legend 

to play out. 

I want to be an audience of one 

as a deer walks across it, a snake slides 
through it, a leaf floats down 

to hide my footstep. 

The Japanese have a word for what 

I’m describing that doesn’t exist 


(<9 


in English— “komorebi “. 


41. 

I seem to notice buzzards 

over the mountain more in the fall. 
They've spotted something below 
that won’t have to worry 

about the coming winter. 

As scavengers, they have a job 

to do to maintain the ecology 

of the mountain, 

and they do it efficiently. 


One day there were many buzzards 
circling the mountain, more 

than I’d ever seen before, 

dozens and dozens. 

Not in unison, so how they kept 
from colliding truly amazed me. 
Only a battlefield could attract 

so many scavengers, I thought. 
Were they drawn here because 
their ancestors had feasted 

on Civil War dead, on Cherokee dead, 
maybe even prehistoric dead? 


I walked the ridge line several days 
after that but could find nothing. 


42. 

Every night, the Orb Weaver floats 

a single strand of webbing on the breeze 
until it anchors on a bush— 

he was aiming for the moon— 

then floats another from the center 
to form a Y, monument to 

the eternal question. 

With his third claw, he walks 

the tightrope of these braces 

and makes the sticky, silk spirals 

of the maze, hoping errant wanderers 
will find the deadly sanctuary 

he builds alone every night. 

All this seems to be done 

without a sound. 

Surely the spider hears the tension 

in the strands of silk he weaves, 

the moth, fly, or wasp struggling, 

the cry of pain as he bites his victim, 
his own eating of the tattered web at day’s end. 


This backyard ritual occurs below 

my ability to hear the gruesome requiem, 
but I always listen to the sounds 

made in my own web of perception. 

I hear the tension as I make the web 

I think will save me, 

hear my fears struggle and cry out 

as I overwhelm them, 

hear the empty silence as I eat alone 
the bitter-sweet thing that is my heart, 
being part-spider and part-fly. 


43. 

Google Earth spins the planet, zooms 
me down on top of the mountain. 

I can see where the house is 

in the Swannanoa Mountains, 
running eastward to Black Mountain, 
south to Bat Cave and Lake Lure, 
west to Asheville and north 

To Swannanoa. 

And I see my car drive up, 

I get out, and you come out 

to greet me with a hug and kiss. 


I can track Trantham Creek that runs 
beside our house back to its source. 

I see myself hiking along the creek, 
and a bear following me. 


It’s interesting how little access 

by road there actually is, 

how limited the human impact 
appears to be from this vantage point. 
There in a turnout on a remote 

back country road, I see 

a young couple smoking weed 

in their truck. 


Switching to the to Topographic View, 
I see we are about twenty-six hundred 
feet above sea level. 

Three- thousand feet usually marks 
heavier snow accumulation. 


Melting snow trickles into the creek 
and flows down to where 
I’m taking photographs of trout. 


Made in early fall, aerial shots 

show a little yellow, orange, 

and red beginning 

in the otherwise green canopy. 

I see you climbing out of the hot tub 
and hurrying naked into the house. 


For a moment, I imagine I am a hawk, 
a Virtual one, riding the thermals 
over these mountains, 

and time stops. 

In the next moment, you text me 

and ask when I’m coming down. 


44. 

Confessions of a “tree-hugger”— 
Would land developers even use 
that label today? 


If Emily Dickinson confessed 

to being one— “I think you would 
like the Chestnut tree I met 

in my walk”— I guess I can 

admit the same. 


I'd rather stand in the middle 
of a crowd of oaks any day than 
my neighbors downtown. 


Their shade is more welcome 
than any shady glad-handing 
I’ve endured from politicians. 


Their roots go deeper than 
any patriot’s claims to love homeland. 


Their fall garments are more 
colorful and more finely-made 
than any fashion show frock. 


Their contributions toward life 
on the planet eclipse 

any government or philanthropic 
effort I’ve ever read about. 


45. 

The mottled tan and brown, 
bulbous and long-neck gourds 

I grew hang weightless 

on the trellis. 

Dried and hollow, they are 
vessels of dark emptiness, 
except for a few seeds. 

They rattle in the wind, 
expressing their buddha-nature. 


I recall a time when 

gourds were used as water dippers 

at the well or in the fields. 

I was a child then, helping a generation 
dead so many years that their way of life 
seems mythic when I try to 

tell their farm-life stories. 

In a way, I still grow them 

to remember those kin-folks 

and those long-ago times. 


46. 

A blizzard of leaves, 

a tornado of leaves, 

a mountain of leaves, 
an avalanche of leaves. 


They've gathered sunlight, 
converted carbon dioxide, 

made oxygen, diverted rainwater, 
provided shade. 


Delicate, paper-thin 

like hand-cut designs, 
puzzles of lobes and points, 
they stiffen and curl. 


Hundreds of shades of green 
become yellows, golds, reds, 
browns. 


They commingle 

and camouflage the forest floor. 
Crushed underfoot, they blacken, 
dissolve in the rain, 

permeate and enrich the soil. 


Before they fall, 

they are a destination 

for tourists every October. 

To ride for hours on the Blue Ridge— 
(gawking at them like they 

are freaks in a carnival, 


whining about their colors 

not being as brilliant as they 
used to be, 

taking endless photos of them 
at overlooks, which they will post 
on Facebook and forget, 
leaving lunch wrappers 

on the picnic tables 

to blow away with them, 
naming festivals after them, 
because anything as beautiful 
as a leaf needs a parade 

and a queen)— is a cultural 
“must-do” to tolerate every fall. 


47. 

Gone are the days 

the mountain could be defended 
by ambushing, scalping, 

or making slaves of your captives. 


Nor can you shoot, bayonet, or ship 
your prisoners of war 

to Andersonville, SC., 

for trying to fly the Union flag 

over the mountain. 


Revenuers can find your contraband, 
white lightnin’ or weed, 

by drone nowadays if they have 

a mind to. 


Land developers can look up 

your deeds, tax records, 

and all the legal actions against you, 
before they bribe paper-pushers 
and politicians to help them 

kick you off the mountain. 


Interlopers will be tested 

by the mountain. 

Of course, bears will defend 

their cubs and habitat, 

the Cherokees’ little people 

will sabotage any human 
shenanigans. 

Mosquitoes will make them swell, 


poison ivy will make them itch, 
climate and remoteness 
will starve them off. 


In the end, 

only non-attachment will bring 
you peace of mind, alleviate 
encroachments on the mountain, 
or wherever you gravitate. 


48. 

If the pears are on the ground, 
they're ripe enough for wasps 

and yellow jackets to be burrowing 
into them, mining the coarse, pale 
flesh for its sugary juice. 

Sure enough, The insect harvest 

is underway. 


If the pears are still on the tree, 
they’re too green to pick, 

hard as fists, heavy as flint rock. 
But pull them anyway, 

lay them on newspaper spread 
on the floor of a spare room. 
Slowly they will yellow and ripen 
from the inside out. 


When they do, use a very sharp 
knife to cut them up, 

boil them, and make pear honey 
preserves like your mother 

and grandmothers did. 


I can see them still, busy as bees 
in the kitchen over the hot stove, 
the hissing pressure canner, 

the rows of preserves— 

pear, apple, fig— 

throughout the fall. 


I see again blue-green 


Mason jars on the pantry shelf, 
waiting to be opened on some 
winter morning, goodness 
spooned out onto a hot biscuit, 
sliced and already covered 
with a melting pat of butter. 


49. 

Daybreak reveals Jack Frost’s 
white fingerprints on everything— 
grass, flowers, leaves, windows. 

A clear, cold night has crystallised 
dewdrops, transforming them. 


The dried gourds I left hanging 
from the trellis in the garden 
are fine, although whitewashed 
until the sun dilutes them. 


The green tomatoes I hoped 
would ripen appear burned, 
and will now sag and rot. 
They'll go in the compost bin. 


Only the hardy zinnias 

seem unconcerned by last 
night’s fractal changes. 
Morning glories withered, 
Blackeyed Susans drooped, 
dead-heading and clearing 

away the garden will commence. 


It’s true that plants have had 
a dusty, ragged, tired look 
for awhile now. 

Insect and bird traffic 

have noticeably slowed. 


The October sun warms 


the mountain as it climbs, 
but Jack is nigh. 

The time has come to mercy- 
kill the already dying. 


50. 

We sang, “She'll be comin’ ‘round 
the mountain when she comes,” 
along with the music teacher 

of our elementary school. 

I always liked the repetition, 
making the song easy to sing, 
and the energetic rhythm, 

which got everybody’s blood 
pumping and toes tapping. 


She would ask us to think of other 
verses we might add to the song. 
In the first grade we came up 
with new lines like-- 

“We'll all go out to kiss her when 
she comes when she comes.” 

I imagined her to be a lot like 
Ellie Mae Clampitt. 

By the sixth grade we'd utter 
under our breath, lines like-- 
“We'll all go out to fuck her 
when she comes— and she'll cum!” 
We never knew that originally 

she was Jesus and His coming 
referred to the Second Coming. 
Maybe that’s why Carl Sandburg 
included the song in 

his American Songbag. 

Imagine Ellie Mae beside Jesus 

in the buckboard, stopping 


at mailboxes on the mountain road, 
like the school bus, picking up 
The Saved. 


The song reminds me 

of family reunions at Thanksgiving. 
Not that music was a big part 

of the festivities. 

Everybody parked along the road 

to avoid getting blocked in, 

gathered in the kitchen for a prayer 
before lining up for food. 

Stragglers arriving late got “the look” 
from elders and ate off their laps 

in the den instead of the dining room. 
During breaks in the conversation, 

I would hear the football game 

on the tv out there and wished 

I'd been late. 


Now that I think about it, 
there’s nothing about the song 
that makes me any fonder 

of family Thanksgivings. 


on 

It’s November and the Original 
Hillbilly John, bearded, barefooted, 
shirtless and silver-backed, 

sitting on a broken-backed 

brown recliner, the front porch 
really his living room to the world. 


He waves at passing cars, 

his shack practically in the mountain 

road, halfway up Bear Wallow Mountain, 

his yard littered with junk and wood crafts— 
whirligigs, bears carved with his chainsaw, 
birdhouses. 


He fits every tourist’s image 

of the Appalachian mountain man. 
He’s dipped in that cooler enough 
that a beer-buzz keeps him smiling. 


He poses with a family beside 

their station wagon, his arm around 
the waist of the surprised wife, 

says something folksy, and pockets 
a fiver as they wave goodbye 

to the man on the mountain, 

Ole John the Original Hillbilly, 

and speed off in the direction 

of Chimney Rock. 


SPA 

The energy of the mountain 

draws all kinds. 

You'd think the young women 

who run Beads & Beyond in the holler 
would want to live in town. 

Asheville is filled with such Millennials 
who follow spiritual practices 

and healing arts I might like 

to know more about if I weren’t 
already a long way down my own path. 


But are they Millennials? 

They've been selling beads and jewelry 
supplies for as long as I can remember. 

They also hold prayer circles at the yoga studio 
and sage cleansing ceremonies for realtors. 
Ive heard they are weather workers 

and online spiritual advisors 

or priestesses via Skype 

to people in a lot of other countries. 


On walks in the woods, I’ve run 

into some of them. 

One reminds me of the White Tara. 

They've invited me to a few Saturday 

night kirtans around their fire pit. 

If the autumn winds are just right, 

I can sometimes hear their harmonium, 
handpan drum, and sweet, young/old voices. 


They call mea Star Seed, 


I wonder-- flower or weed? 
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